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ABSTRACT v mJ 

0 • , 'one of the -reasons educational research • does not have 

greater impact on the classroom, the authors argue, *is - that 
researchers, are- inexperienced in^wQrking with practitioners. Based on 
their experience working with a work/study group composed jointly 'of . 
school personnel from a San Jose junioij high school and faculty 
members and* students from Stanford University^ the authors discuss 
ways to* help teachers slea^n to apply re sgaich^re suits to their own 
classrooms. The discussion is organized a$£ourid three main sugge'stio^s 
for helping practitioners appl^ research findings; , 1) improving the 
^o^edi^M.JLi^jq^f Jthe ^researrchj*r^£iio is working -with practitioners, 2) 
shifting power ;over "the program a gen<^~t^~^ffcsr practitioner, and 3) 
improving program j organization and - operating procedures. 
CAutiuor/JG) 4 - \ „ - • - 
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. Translating Research Into Practice: 
Suggestions for. Working/wit'h. Practitioners 



Robert R. Nolan and Susan Stavert Roper 

Everyone rightly deplores the great gap between educational research 

' ' ' . \ 

and practice. *But not everyotfe has the same explanation. Teachers argue 

that res'earcti is too "theoretical, 11 out of touch, full of jargon and gen- 

« * * 
erally .useless to them* Researchers domplain that teachers don't read 

» • » * "* * 

research findings, are isolated from one another and from new -ideas , . and 

are so protected, by tenure that they have little incentive for improving 

themselves through research or any other means. Jhese explanations may 

* ^ * * * # ' * * 

'build some warm feelings of group collusiveness among teachers and among-^ 
» *■ » , ^ . 

researchers, but they certainly, do not provide ahy)guidelines on how to 

.go 'about bridging th^gap'or even building a row bpat.for an„occasional , 

.<< * * \ * *> - ' " * " • . 1 

fpray over to the' ot°her'*side. * „ • * • * , 

, • . »• * 

* ^ We. are convinced^ that an equally plausible explanation f or -the' fact 
. l . • • r * . * - ,w , . * 

that, paost f -eoucat3Lonal research d0es~ not find "its # wa$ into, the classroom - , 

.is that ! researchers haye little experience .in working with practitioners 

^aifd inexperience breeds problems*. Vfe aire vetferans of a two-year Teacher 

* ** ** * * 

"Corps Prdject sponsored by *the School Of Education at Stanford Uaiversity 

, ~ * • " ; ■ • . ■ * 

^and Herbert Hoover Junior High School,' San Jose Unified School District, 
San Jose, California. The major thrust of this, project is to apply re- 
search- findings to improve scfe^pl and classroom, practices. . ( . 

Our project is based on work/study teams wfa|tfe teachers, administrat 
instructional aides, Stanford faculty and graduate student^ mee't to solve 
practical problems* at the Junior High S'chool. v Work/study- teams were or- 
ganifced as to-subject (mathematics, language arts, 0 social studies, ami \ 
physical education) and cross-disciplinary concern? (multi-cultural . educa-i 
tion, community involvement, bi-lin^gual* programs, and open space). We were, 
tke university members of the Open-Space Work/Study Team. The, taste of 'our - 
work/study • team was to prepare for the effective utilization oif'a new open- 
space school* building. This was a formidable undertaking since only one 
oir the' Hoover faculty had any .experience in an open-space environment and 
the sfca'ff was Very' apprehepsiye aSout .teaching ^in 'the new* facility* '/^. 

We would like to fifhare the lessons we have learh^fcj in tryii\|^to^Bs- ' 
tablish a climate where teachers become consumers of research by learning/ 
how to apply, research results to their own classrooms* Our .experience has 



generated sugge-stionVfor researchers in three areas:. (l)""shif tring decision 
mating power to the practitioner, (2) improving the credibility o£ th^ re- 
searcher who is working with practitioners, and (3) improving program 
organization and operating procedures. ~) 

.1. Shift in^fc^d^trt^lon^^lcing power to the practitioner * * ' 

, We found that practitioners usually knew their needs better 

than we did. Moreover, they, not us, have to live with the 

♦ t > 
solutions long after we depart. In our program a systematic 

' '+ 4 . ° 

needs assessment completed by teachers was used to set the , \ 

agenda for the entire work/study team. We reviewed research 

in thos.e specific areas' of need. -"In this .way power <Wer the 

agenda of the program was lifted to the practitipners. The - • ' ' + 

" c * 1 

researcher supplied' resources f 0:5. the development of solutions 
to the problems which the teachers had . identified . (See Rdper 
* and Nolan, 1977). • - y * . - 

a. Establish procedures which give the practitioner mo$t decision- 
c , making powers, 4 ' v 

Teachers should have a voting majority in all decision- 
making meetings. 9 They also should control any available funds". 

b. Encourage teachers and aides- to assume leadership^responsibilities. 

, At the beginning stages of your assistance program, try 

to identify the school's "natural leaders" by observing and 

talking with' teachers and administrators.^ For example, the 

* chairperson of our work/study team was a forceful, respectfed 

member of <he faculty who was committed to* the work/study ■ 4 ^ 

team f s_work^ She chaired all meetings', worked with us to ^ 

set agenda^, approved biiHget expenditures based on decisions ,* 

t made by tfie work/study team, presented all work/sttldy team 

*• • » - 

products to the faculty for their consideration,' organized " * , % 

support for work/study team recommendations and /articulate^ 

the concerns of faculty and^administ ration^* <• ' * s * 

Be alert to opportunities for teachers and aides oto take 

the initiative concerning a specific issue.' For. example, after , 

one meeting," a teacher quietly >^spoke to us of her concern th'£t 

Students were not beiig involved sufficiently in the pia'nnnirfg r f~ 

process. We eft^bj^raged her to chair a subcommittee WhJ/ch 



r 



. subsequently ^established specific proposals -to increase 
student participation. > , * 

c. When appropriate^ act as a buffer- between school administrators 

and teachers. " v — ^ 

«. » • 

At times it may be necessary to prevent administrators 

from dominating yquj; assistance program. We ioynd that the * 

best . v^ay to' do this is by keeping* administrators informed of t 

, program activities and "to be responsive to their cbncerns. 

'* * ' ' * * 

: ft will alsfc increase your- program 1 s .autonomy if it hefps 

accomplish certain goals, which normally would have taken 
•the time oi administrators. For example, our work/study 
. t^am, prepared a special ^furniture request and ,a parent workshop 

on ^open space. - 
Improving the researchers' credibility , « 

Researcjt must be sold by researchers. * No matter how solid and 
useful a study, ^practitioners are not going to^buy it if they' per- 
ceive the researcher as condescending', inaccessible or unresponsive 
'to. their needs. Building credibility requires time — time to get to 
know the scho6l staff and time for them to' get to know tKe r£search( 

a. In tfhe initial stages of your prQgrafh, learn as much as possibl 
about the target school and its staff. 

Spend a lot of tim$ informing yourself about thee norms, 
interpersonal relations, governance, and history of *, the .'school. 
Discuss these things with as many ..people as possible -and spend 
time at the school ^bserving " for yourself ♦ 

b. Make it clear 'that ybur understanding of schools and their., 
problems is' not based solely on research* 

In our case we both had been secondary,; public' school 
v t£achers and in preparation for our project* we visited over 

' + \ . * ^ • 

twenty open-sp.ace schools. , 

£. Do^nor dismiss wliat might seem to be trivial problems. . 
* . w . * \. v • . \ < - . . " . 

' \ We h^d to devote time to such questions as whether there 

- shoolcT^e grim- chewing in the new building' or rbicycle riding 

. on-campus. Whil^JWe could Help littl^witl^^hese questions, 

they were 'of \ genuiite concern to teachers. . ^ \ 

d. ^Mariatrain' a, high degree of visibility at jfch£ school site. 
' i " J * \ ' v> 

we. found ^visibility a crucial factor in teacher f s 



receptiverfess to xw/w ideas. When a new idea was introduced 
'-by somepne wh6 was .highly visible, 'it was mdch more likely ™ 
to be accepted than when presented by k .consultant on a 
o^e-shot, two-*hour workshop. • , % 

v Especially important to teachers is being in their 

' ' • t r 

. cl^sses< "tp 'see what it is really IjLke". % Teachers invited 

• #, ^ . • ° -J * " * * , ' Qi 

US into their classes to help 'them with -specif ic problems. 

x ' We also made presentations to every social studies class 

* »\ • .* 
to orient students, to^fche new building. 

> e. < Integrate information from research and "the field". 

. ' ' > Teachers will be more willing to accept the 'lessons of 
research* if these lessons are supported by the experiences 
of fellow practitioners. Teachers see other 'practicing 
teachers as the most credibjrfe source of information*' (Reilly - 
and Dembo, 1975).' We combined useful information collected 
during visits* to other schools* with ^pprgpriate information 
gathered from research in our written -and verbal communications 




with the stafrf. 
Improving program organization and operating 'procedures 
J Mauy -efforts of collaboration between practitioners and researchers 
>} flounder not because of 'inadequate information or. "goodwill but because 

of simple organizational difficulties. Careful attention to the follow 
•;ii\g organizational procedures should enhance the impact of research, 
a* Update the original^ needs 'assessment . v \ » 

' Periodically make sure that you are providing information 



and service's that are best meeting the needs of the teachers, 
Need3 cttange and what' was appropriate in September might not 

be' so in January. When our project began, teachers expressed 

\ - " ' 

the need to meet with veteran teachers from other open-space 

% ■» " 6 * * 

; schools. After discussions with several visiting practitioners', 

\ * ' * v * 

* the Hoover staff indicated that they were ready to develop pro- ' 

cedures for operating within a their, new open-$pace facility., 

. Carefully screen -outside ..consultants. " *" * 

Many consultants lack -credibility, *are ^unfamiliar with 

^ tfhe specific schqol Situation, or are simply baring. Visit 

and interview all 'potential consultants. , Brief them as to . 



CKe on-site, situation before-, theirv pre^rit^ticrnSft-* 




c. Give •careful attention to*^teacJiej?s 1 tim^ 

Most teachers ay^ overworked gn cThav g .limited time and ene^y 
devote t0 in-service 'activities/ * Kpep all written # work short, 
clear /and to the ;po^i\t% Instead of simply recommending articles 
* or studies, prepare short and concise summaries of important 
points. ■* ' ' 

d. . Conduct your program at the target school* ' 

Shifting the location of the assistance program to the "target 
site not only saves the practitioners' time but ais6 permits' the 
application of research results in the setting where new practices 
will actually be implemented. -* 

e. fry to achieve' a number of specif ic goals , quickly . , 
Researchers are used to waiting months or even years* for 

Wesults. Teachers who dear with daily "crises" cannot afford 

bo be that patient. Researchers must therefore build into their > 

assistance program some short-terra goals with immediate benefits 
i * * — 

for teachers to* win their commitment to more 'difficult afrd leng- 
th * \ ■* 1 - V . ■ r * . ' 
terra changes. ' , . . 

Disseminate your program products. . , 

Top often work done at one site* is ne\)fcr shared. Distribute 

written products to interested district administrators. Invite 

• * w 

them and interested' teachers And aides . from >o^he-r schools to ' . 
^observe your project's activities. ^ 

Workshops for practitioners are an'eff^g^i^ke way to dis- 
seminate even though they are rarely given by researchers. We 
developed workshops on open space ahd team teaching whidh We " 
.have given at schools in otl\er districts aiyi Teacher Cgxps ^prc 
ject&. To reach an eve^ larger audience, ye % wrote and ^iib\li v sh$d 
practical "how to" articles fpp practitioners^^ow \o Survive in 
the Open-Spa^ School" and "Hdty to Succeed in T Jim l^h^ng)^-Ey 
Really Trying". ' \ . ' 

r ' : 'V 

\ 

\ 

« i \ 

- • v . , . . . ^ 
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Conclusjtpn 3 . ( ' * % 0 

' f The suggestions we-, have made will lead researchers tojadopt the 
additional rdles of in-service educators, resource people, and group 
facilitators. We realize. that assuming these roles is ndt easy, but 
if researchers w'ant to maximize their impact on educational practices, 
they must do more than conduct studies and write up their results for 
research^] ournals . 
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